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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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Oh. 90th Birthday 


Gh: is with a great deal of pride and pleasure that we remind our readers that this month we 
celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of the founding of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Primarily, the Society is a monument to the careers of three 
men — the late George T. Angell, who founded it in 1868, the late Dr. Frances H. Rowley, who 
succeeded Mr. Angell, and our present President, Dr. Eric H. Hansen. Successively, they have 
carried the torch of beneficence to new heights. 

Words cannot describe the great good wrought by Mr. Angell, for all the creatures of God— 
the weak, the helpless, the suffering—had in him a most generous friend and valiant defender. The 
work started by Mr. Angell ninety years ago has been of world-wide influence. It has provided 
a greater regard for animals. It has advanced the cause of the brotherhood of man. Best of all, 
it has sown the seed of human kindness in the hearts of millions of little children whose influence 
will be felt and whose example will be followed in the years to come. 

Dr. Rowley, who succeeded Mr. Angell, in 1910, carried on with equal enthusiasm the great 
work inaugurated by his predecessor. In his efforts to teach people a higher regard for animals, 
he created a kindlier feeling and better understanding, a closer fraternity and greater concept of 
citizenship among all peoples. Furthermore, it was Dr. Rowley who conceived the idea of per- 
petuating the name of Mr. Angell by making possible the erection of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, largest of its kind in the world, where well over a million animals have been treated 
since its opening in 1915. Furthermore, in memory of Mr. Angell, the rededication of Angell 
Memorial Plaza (see page 14) will take place. 

In addition to commemorating the name of Mr. Angell, our Society has honored Dr. Rowley 
in a similar manner, and today our hospital in Springfield, Massachusetts, is known as the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital. 

After serving the Society as its head for many years, Dr. Rowley, with his usual foresight, 
began searching the humane field for a possible successor. Finally, in 1941, he discovered the 
one man who, in his opinion, possessed all the necessary qualifications. That man was Eric H. Han- 
sen, who came to our Society as Executive Vice-President and later succeeded Dr. Rowley as Presi- 
dent. Dr. Hansen’s wide and valuable experience in the humane field has earned for him the 
reputation of being one of the world’s outstanding humanitarians of our time, and under his able 
leadership, our Society has made tremendous strides toward the care and protection of animals. 

And so, to those three valiant men who have so successfully steered our ship on its true course 
for the past ninety years, we pay humble tribute and offer sincere thanks. To our faithful di- 
rectors, our officers and our staff, our heartfelt appreciation for their untiring services over the years. 
And last, but certainly by no means the least, to our loyal members and friends, our sincere grati- 
tude for their many generous gifts. Be assured that it would not have been possible to continue, 
unabated, our activities in behalf of the creatures below us if they had not given so much of them- 
selves, morally and financially. 


Note: Needless to say, Dr. Hansen did not read this editorial prior to its appearance here. 
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Queenie’s Devotion 


By Dolores Butterfield Jeffords 


UEENIE’S master, John Henry 
Palmer, was in the University 
Hospital in Baltimore, and Queenie was 
grieving during his absence from home, 
refusing all food. About the time when 
he customarily returned from work, she 
would stand at the front window, scan- 
ning the street and jumping with excite- 
ment when she heard a bus stop at the 
corner. Finally she would return de- 
jectedly to an unending vigil at the door. 
Queenie had been left in the care of 
Mrs. Eleanor Parker, Mr. Palmer’s house- 
keeper and soon-to-be bride, who was 
greatly worried about her. In an effort to 
reassure the dog, Mrs. Parker had her 
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There was a joyous reunion between the blind man and his ecstatic dog. 


master call by telephone from the hospi- 
tal, and held the receiver to Queenie’s ear 
while he talked to her. She listened, de- 
lighted, tail wagging wildly—then 
searched the house for him, more confused 
and unhappy than before, having heard 
his voice but not seeing him anywhere. 
Despite all coaxing, she still would not eat. 

Mrs. Parker and other friends then 
appealed to the hospital to allow Queenie 
to visit her master, explaining that she was 
not only a loved and devoted pet, but a 
valuable seeing-eye dog, a gift from the 
Leader Dog League of Rochester, Michi- 
gan. Her death was feared if she could 
not be persuaded to eat, and her master 


would be unable to replace her from his 
limited earnings at the Maryland Work- 
shop for the Blind. 

So the hospital authorities agreed to 
relax their rules for Queenie’s visit, and 
Mrs. Parker’s 16-year-old son, James, took 
Queenie to the hospital by bus, carrying 
her harness and credentials, in case the 
bus driver should invoke the rule against 
dogs on buses. But no objection was 
made. Queenie appeared to sense that 
this was an excursion with a purpose. As 
James said, when he reached the hospital, 
“I didn’t bring her—she brought me.” 

There was a joyous reunion between 
the blind man and his ecstatic dog; and 
although Queenie was obviously most re- 
luctant to leave her master, she obediently 
accompanied James when it was time to 
go. It was almost as if she understood 
her master’s cheerful assurance, “I’ll be 
home soon, Queenie.” At all events, she 
returned a quite different dog from the 
heartbroken creature she had been, and 
for the first time in many days she ate a 
hearty meal, although continuing to watch 
the door. 

The routine of her life is now restored. 
She sleeps in her master’s bedroom, and 
he himself feeds her, as has been his cus- 
tom. Palmer and Mrs. Parker were 
married a few days after his release from 
the hospital, so Queenie has a mistress now 
as well as a master, plus a good pal in 
James. Palmer is now back at his work of 
caning chairs at the Maryland Workshop 
for the Blind, a non-profit State Agency 
where he has been employed since 1951. 

Queenie, who has been with Palmer 
four of her five years, does not go to the 
Workshop with him, there being no place 
there for her to stay while he is busy with 
his tasks. But she is always watching at 
the window when it is time for his re- 
turn from work, and is his eager guide 
anywhere within walking distance of his 
home. To the comment that she is a 
beautiful dog, her master replies simply, 
“I couldn’t get along without her.” 
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H. elp Yourself 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 


Putting on the Dog 


By Erma Reynolds 


I‘ dogs must lead a dog’s life, a fine 
place to do it is in Europe. West 
Berlin has a swimming pool for dogs. In 
Frankfurt, Germany, there’s a park that 
humans can’t visit unless accompanied by 
a dog. The welcome mat is out in France 
for dogs. Many hotels display the SPA 
sign on their door signifying that canines 
as well as humans are welcome to spend 
the night. French restaurant owners cater 
to pups. Most of them place a mat beside 
the table for the dog’s comfort and if 
he seems restless he’s served before his 
master. Some eating places even provide 
special menus for the pups. 

In our own country we too have ways 
of making life more interesting for dogs. 
Two cities in Iowa have glamorized the 
dog license tag—they now come in the 
shape of fire hydrants. One organization 
in San Francisco has worked out a special 
phone number to spotlight dogs. To 
check on a pet just dial, “LOST DOG.” 
And, if a dog in Decatur, Illinois has the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of the 
dog-catcher his shame is somewhat mini- 
mized by the fact that the dog-catcher is 
genteely titled: “Animal Control Warden.” 
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Mango Craving 


W E human beings are sometimes 


known to yearn for strange and 
exotic foods, and to go to great lengths to 
obtain them. This charactertistic appar- 
ently also exists in the bird kingdom for 
I have seen a mother Summer Tanager 
overcome her natural shyness to get a 
rather strange food for her babies. Dur- 
ing the June nesting season of the Summer 
Tanagers, many had been content to eat 
heartily in the raspberry patch and sup- 
plement the fruit diet with the ever- 
plentiful supply of crawling and flying 
insects. This is a normal Tanager diet and 
the one to which four Tanager families 
adhered and fed to their young. One 
mother seemed to spend a great deal of 
time sitting in a pine tree and peering with 
interest through the kitchen window. The 
attraction apparently was a mango which 
had been set in the sun to ripen. For 


several days she watched it cautiously from 
the pine tree. Perhaps she had already 
become familiar with this tropical fruit on 
her winter vacations in warmer climates. 
When the mango was ripe, and was 
finally cut for the family of the house to 
use, the mother Tanager was somewhere 


By Ardis M. Williams 


else in pursuit of her parental duties. But 
I sensed that she would be disappointed 
and frustrated to find it gone so I intended 
cutting some pieces from the stone and 
putting them outside where she could get 
them. Before I could do this there was a 
loud and insistent fluttering of wings at 
the glass of the kitchen window. Mother 
Tanager was back. Her prize, now open, 
lay within her sight, and she did not in- 
tend to be put off by something as in- 
consequential appearing as a pane of glass. 
As soon as I put the stone on the outside 
she took one or two pecks at the almost 
fluorescent yellow fruit still clinging to it. 
Almost immediately her mate was there 
to share the prize, and soon they had 
brought their family of three fuzzy babies, 
yellow like their mother. The Tanager 
family came to the same place many times 
each day. Other fruits were accepted 
reluctantly and with such looks of re- 
proach that I felt obliged to buy more 
mangos. The mango mania continued 
until the babies were ready to fly off in 
search of their own food. Then mother ap- 
parently forgot about Mangos and settled 
down to a normal Tanager diet again. 


There was a loud and insistent fluttering of wings at the window.. 
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Watching the world go by with great fascination, this cocker appears at his window.” 


— let your dog become frustrated. He will, if he is 
enclosed in a yard out of which he can’t look. 

Build him a canine window, so he can see what is going on 
in the world. He'll enjoy watching the garbage truck, kids 
at play, and seeing you drive up in the car. He'll like having 
his lonely existence broken, and will find fun in looking out 


Truth is Stranger than Fiction 


OME folks say animals have no intelligence but how do you 
explain the following incident? On a farm which occupies 
over 300 acres with 35 to 40 cows, the usual number of pigs, 
hens and a dozen silver foxes, there was also a cat and a dog. 
It is about the cat and dog on which we must speculate. The 
story is true. 

For a long time there was a mystery about how the cat and 
dog got into the kitchen when as far as the farmer and his wife 
could remember both animals were outdoors when seen pre- 
viously. The door between the kitchen and the milk shed was 
the old-fashioned latch type. 

Time and again the farmers wife accused her husband of leav- 
ing the door open but each time he equally as firmly denied it. 
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at the passing show. 


Proof that he'll like the canine window, will be found in 
the hours spent watching the neighborhood activity. You will 
be amply repaid for the little time it takes you to make the 
opening, by his happy tail-wagging. 

Yes, let him see things from a dog's viewpoint! 


By Scholtz 


One day when he was coming across the road from the barn 
he saw the cat and dog go about the task of entering the house. 
He stopped and watched, unobserved by the animals. Here 
is what he saw. The dog, a large-sized collie, marched to the 
door, leaned against it and turned to the cat, who immediately 
jumped up on a chair near the door, leaned over, put his paw 
on the latch and pressed down until it unlatched. The dog 
then pushed open the door and both cat and dog walked side 
by side into the kitchen. The mystery of the open door was 
solved, but who can solve the mystery of the intelligent coopera- 
tion of cat and dog in figuring out, without human help or 
training, the problem of how to enter the house when they 
wished to do so. 
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Mr. Blue and 
the Sputnik 


By cLouez Morris 


W* call him “Sputnik” because he descended upon us un- 
expectedly and has been whirling about overhead ever 
since. 


I was watering the horses with Mr. Blue in attendance when 
something swooped out of a tree and with much chattering 
and a fluttering of wings, landed on Mr. Blue’s back. 


At first, I thought it was an animated leaf, so green it was, 


then I saw it had eyes and a greenish beak, topped by brilliant 
blue nostrils. 


I said, “Well, for goodness sake, where did you come from?” 
expecting the parakeet to explain his presence, but all he would 
say was, “Erk!” followed by a series of grating chit, chit, chits. 


During this time Mr. Blue was twisting and turning, trying 
to see what was doing a crab-like hop up and down his spine. 
Judging by his wide-eyed expression, he was nothing short of 
flabbergasted when he caught sight of his guest. 

Without pausing for breath, the blue-nose fluttered to my 


shoulder and rattled off a story which probably had to do with 
his adventure and travels. 


I finished the chores and turned toward the house, expecting 
the bird to take his leave, but that certainly was not his in- 
tention. Perched on the top of my head, he entered boldly 
and though I removed and set him on the window sill, there 
he would not stay. 


“Follow me and you're going to get wet,” I told him, heading 
for the shower. While I bathed, he teetered on the curtain 
rod and went through the motions of taking a first-class bath, 
all the while chattering at the top of his lungs. 


Finding I had a few minutes to spare before starting dinner, 
I lay down, whereupon, the Sputnik came flying in search of 
me, landed on the pillow and went to sleep. 


A moment later, Mr. Blue sauntered in, sniffed me and my 
bedfellow, then lay down as close to the couch as he could get 
and began to snore. Sheila joined us presently, and before you 
could count ten we were all deep in sleep. 
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I was the first to waken, and went to the kitchen leaving bird 
and dogs to finish their nap, knowing that neither animal would 
harm our guest. 


With the first rattle of a pan, Mr. Blue came to see what 
was cooking. Perched rakishly on his head like a winged cap 
was the Sputnik. He was wide awake now and making kissing 
noises, interspersed with what sounded like, “Pretty boy—pretty, 
pretty, pretty boy.” 

Mr. Blue looked at me as though to say, “Isn't this sickening? 
Can’t you do something about this silly bird?” 


“Now you know,” I pointed out, “how it feels to be swamped 
with affection. Think of all the kittens and little wild things 
you've practically smothered with kindness.” 


He gave me a reproachful look and proceeded to scrape the 
bird off his head by passing under a chair. But the Sputnik 
wasn’t to be disposed of so easily. All he had to do was hop 
onto a chair or table, whichever the case might be and wait 
for the dog to emerge. Then down he'd come mouthing kisses 
and endearments. 


Mr. Blue watched with apparent disapproval as I hung the 
cage in the window, watched as I arranged toys on the sill for 
the bird’s entertainment. 


After dinner, I called my neighbors, inquiring if they'd lost 
a bird, but none had or at least they wouldn’t admit it. 


“Maybe in time you'll learn to love him,” I told the dog, as 
I opened the cage door so the bird could come and go as he 
pleased. This, I soon discovered, was a mistake, for the bird, 
having taken a fancy to Mr. Blue would give him no rest. His 
one aim in life apparently was to win Mr. Blue’s affection. 


“Patience,” I told Mr. Blue. “I'll get rid of the lovesick pest. 
Somebody’s sure to want him.” 


Nobody did, so the Sputnik is still with us. For Mr. Blue’s 
sake, however, I keep the bird confined to his cage when the 
dog is in the house. This the Sputnik doesn’t like and while 
he still shouts, “Kiss me, kid,” the words are more in the nature 
of angry denunciation than endearment. 


“Ten minutes with that bird, and I'm exhausted.” 
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Have You a “Neighborhood Dog”? 


Here are two who live in California. Do you know any ? 


* 
By Anne Russell 


ee I! Peppy!” are words frequently 

heard throughout our neighbor- 
hood. For Peppy, a large grey-haired 
poodle, has many good friends. 

When Peppy first came to the neigh- 
borhood, as a puppy, he weighed but ten 
pounds. Today, two years later, he tips 
the scales at sixty-five pounds. And Peppy 
needs a sturdy build for his daily round 
of activities. 

For at seven of a morning, Peppy runs 
full speed ahead down the street after his 
master’s green car. “Home, Peppy,” 
commands master. And thus Peppy’s day 
begins. 

First off, he stops by the “office,” a 
contractor's small stucco building. Here 
he lies in the doorway waiting to wel- 
come customers. He looks mighty un- 
friendly at first glance, to newcomers. 
But after a lift of his head, an extended 
paw, and that wagging tail, visitors soon 
say, “Hi! Peppy!” 

Then around mid-morning, Spoofer 
comes prancing down the street. Spoofer 


At seven in the morning Peppy’s day begins. 


is a small, tannish-white, lively Chihuahua. 
He and Peppy romp on the office lawn. 


Peppy also has a couple of girl friends. 
He often calls on Who, a collie. Then 
there’s Pat, declared by all to be more 
Peppy’s type. However, Pat, a toy poodle, 
has a mind of her own, and prefers 
Howard, a poodle more her size. 


Yet, no matter how the visiting goes, 
at three fifteen of an afternoon, Peppy is 
always there, waiting on the corner to 
meet that yellow school bus. As the bus 
stops and the youngsters alight one hears 
again those delighted warm cries of “Hi! 
Peppy!” 

Then in the late afternoon when 
master’s car slowly climbs the hill toward 
home, close behind runs Peppy. For 
Peppy can hardly wait to greet his favorite 
person. 


May Peppy always enjoy every minute 
of his active life, and remain to all of 
us who live along this quiet street, a 
symbol of our friendly neighborhood. 
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Dixie with friend. 
By Maud Mero Doolittle 


Somebody called her a homely mutt; 

He laughed aloud when he saw her, but 
A little girl, shaking her curly head, 
Silenced him promptly. “Oh, no,” she said, 
“I think she’s beautiful; Dixie is good; 


She guards everyone in this neighbor- 
hood.” 


On the very first day, she decided to 
mount 


The steps to a kitchen door; no one kept 
count 


Of the times after times when she tried 


and she failed, 


But the brave little heart of her never once 
quailed. 

At last, one fine morning, without any 
Stop, 


She climbed every step and got clear to 
the top. 


She grew, and she learned to leap over a 
wall, 


Or sit still upon it while surveying all 

The places where children were gathered 
in play, 

And joined them till all had to call it a day. 


Yes, Dixie is beautiful; Dixie is good, 
With friends all over the neighborhood; 


And any who doubt it, must keep their 
eyes shut, 


And NEVER say she is a homely mutt! 
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Al that Ca 


Dp’ are well-known as guardians 

of our cherished possessions, 
whether they be jewels or children, but 
little mention is ever made of the house 
cat in this respect. We have a dog who 
is all we could ever ask for in a dog. We 
also have a cat. Her name is Murphy, 
and her loyalty to our children is con- 
sidered by many of our friends to be 
phenomenal. 

When our older child was only an 
infant, Murphy spent most of her time on 
the hood of his carriage, apparently 
asleep. My wife would often walk 
through the main shopping district in 
town pushing along a carriage containing 
our baby and our cat. Her favorite posi- 
tion while on the hood was to lay out- 
stretched with one paw dangling down 
while she napped. The only thing neces- 
sary to awaken her was for a stranger to 
extend a hand into the carriage toward the 
baby. The immediate result was a light- 
ning-quick swat on the offending hand 
from the paw of the supposedly-sleeping 
cat. If this did not discourage the tres- 
passer, there followed a succession of swats 
amid a mixture of hissing and growling 
which was enough to discourage the most 
ardent chin-chucker. 

Even now that our children have 
grown to the age of five and seven, 
Murphy still looks after them. If the 
children cry hard, and my wife and I 
cannot alleviate the cause, Murphy plods 
back and forth much like a prospective 
father pacing the floor. She stops oc- 
casionally and pushes us with her paw 
as though to prod us into action. She 
carried this attitude to an extreme one 
night recently. We had the doctor come 
to our house to treat our younger boy, 
Peter, who was ill. The doctor said it 
would be necessary to give Peter an injec- 
tion of penicillin. We immediately put 
our dog, Captain, out of the house for fear 
he might attack the doctor if he thought 
the doctor was hurting the child. But we 
never noticed, or gave a thought to, 
Murphy. The injection was given and 
Peter cried out. Within seconds Murphy 
surrounded the doctor’s leg in a bear hug. 
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By Edward F. Paul 


“Chin-chuckers,” beware ! 


To say the doctor was surprised would be 
an understatement. He said he had 
actually been attacked by dogs under 
similar circumstances, but this was the 
first time a cat had acted similarly. 
Murphy’s behavior is usually much 
more dignified than the former episodes 
would indicate. She still, at the age of 
thirteen years, follows after our boys. 
Always at a discreet distance, but always 
there. If one of them has an accident, 
such as tripping while running along a 
path, and if my wife or I do not respond 


to their cries, Murphy scratches vigor- 
ously on the door. She will not come in 
the house until we check on the boys 
and stop their tears. ‘ 
Despite her concern for the boys, 
Murphy does not “play” with them nor 
does she permit them to “rough her up.” 
Instead she remains rather aloof and 
dignified when she is in their company. 
She has in some obscure way managed to 
teach our children one thing that so many 
children have never learned—to treat an 
animal with respect as well as affection. 
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Forcing puss into his bed will only mean he'll avoid it with meticulous care from then on. 


“Hey! 


I'm up. 


You should be, too.” How'd you like this ki 


ind of alarm clock? 


Puss 


Photos by 


A CAT’S bed may be any cardboard 
or wooden box you choose to give 
him, fitted with a cast-off piece of rug 
or cloth and kept reasonably clean. Placed 
in a spot that is warm and not too damp 
or drafty, puss will be perfectly satisfied. 
But when he suddenly decides to sleep 
in a place of his own choosing, there 
isn’t much that can be done about it. 
Comfort, from kitty’s viewpoint, seems 
of small concern. He may wrap himself 


Puss will make anything his own; mistres: 
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around the top of a post, cuddle down in 
an undersized cubbyhole, or stretch out in 
blissful unconcern where he is most apt 
to be stepped upon. He may even retire 
into the refrigerator or huddle on a hot 
stove. It’s possible! 

Regardless of kitty’s sleeping eccentrici- 
ties, there’s one thing sure. He'll be right 
on hand to get everybody out of bed bright 
and early in time for breakfast——. 


mistres# new angora sweater becomes his bed. 


x 


over for another 40 winks!” 


A contented purr will always overcome objections to his choice of the moment. 


by Fric Wahleen 
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George and his hounds serve monkiad in @ unique and almost-forgotten 
manner. 


Wilderness “Ang 


ar the wilderness areas of Montana, guardian angels come on 
four legs, with long, drooping ears and sad eyes, but voices 
joyously proclaiming all is well. These guardian angels of 
wandering children and lost travelers are the skilled blood- 
hounds of George Talbot, of Corvallis, and George and his 
hounds hold a unique place in the hearts of the West's citizenry. 

George and his hounds have rescued the lost in Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, North and South Dakota, and 
Canada. This fall George and one of his hounds flew into the 
Arctic area of British Columbia on the longest mission in their 
history. 

Since George took upon his shoulders the heavy burden of 
finding the lost, his finest reward has been happiness, both in 
the personal achievement of the find and in the pleasure derived 
from restoring loved ones to the arms of those grieving. As if 
knowing happiness would be the harvest he and his wife would 
reap, their children christened the dogs: Joy, Happy and Gay. 

Great coordination exists between George and his hounds. 
Months of training make the foundation for success. The dogs 
must be schooled on trial runs. Their noses must be conditioned 
to hunt and maintain one scent, and their instinct of hunting 
game swayed from the allurement of scents like coyote, deer, 
bear, lynx. They must be disciplined to obey. Kindness and 
reward during training win for George his dogs’ love and trust. 

Joy and Happy have been a team to cause anyone to marvel. 
Gay has done remarkably well, too, although she is a capricious 
female. Joy can claim the oldest tracking record in existence. 
Two weeks after a man was lost out of Emmett, Idaho, George 
was summoned. Although rain had fallen for two or three 
nights, Joy was able to pick up the track, and find the man, 
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who was dead from exhaustion. 

Happy, who died recently from old age, was exceptionally 
remarkable in the performance of his duty, for since puppy- 
hood he was blind, yet the missing sense only seemed to add 
to the keenness of his other faculties. 

The greatest thrill in living, maintains George, is finding the 
lost. Employed by the Montana Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ As- 
sociation, George and his hounds are on call 24 hours a day. 
His occupation began years ago, really, when a young boy was 
lost in the mountains of the Bitter Root Range in western 
Montana, and after an eight day period, was found dead. George 
and Ora grieved as if the child had been their own. Need for 
faster service was apparent. 

Money needed to purchase hounds was money Ora and George 
could use to fulfill the demands of their growing family, but 
the family decided the dogs came first, and the dogs have re- 
warded them a hundred-fold in service, devotion and com- 
panionship. 

George’s main advice is to send quickly for professional help 
when someone has been discovered missing. He also instructs 
that one never touch the apparel or articles of the lost, for if 
the hounds are to pick up the scent readily, they must not be 


By H. McDonald Clark 


confused by other scents. And, if you are one of the lost, de- 
clares George, don’t panic. Stay calm and trust others to rescue 
you while you guard against the elements of cold and exhaustion. 

No more likeable man exists than George Talbot. No finer 
family group is to be found than the Talbot family. And 
no more esteemed dogs exist in the West than the guardian 
“angels” of the Rockies. 


= 
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Joy’s harness is decorated with deputy sheritts’ badges in recognition 
of service. 
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Chiquita has won her place in our family and ‘in our hearts. 


HERE'S never a dull moment in our household since we 

bought our Mexican burro. Gentle, intelligent, and play- 
ful enough to be exciting, Chiquita has won her place in our 
family and in our hearts. 

The little burro is as devoted to Rocky as his dog, and like 
the dog, Chiquita comes at Rocky's whistle. Her reward is a 
bite of chewing tobacco, which she loves, or a carrot. She fol- 
lows the boy everywhere, even up the rocky ledges near our 
house. Coming down, she races nimbly ahead of him, and 
waits patiently at the foot of the ledge for the less sure-footed 
boy. 

‘One day Rocky was longer at his dinner than usual. A loud 
bray close by announced Chiquita in the kitchen. Now, when- 
ever she is lonesome, she turns the door knob with her mouth, 
letting herself into the house. “Come on out and play,” she says. 

Her favorite game is hide and seek. Rocky races around the 
house, and dodges suddenly behind a shrub. The burro, racing 
after him, seems to know he is hiding, for she whirls and back- 
tracks to his hiding place. 

Rocky rides the burro bareback; often leaning over her neck 
whispering in her ear. Gently she walks around the yard. Then 
mischieviously, without warning, she bucks him off. Standing 
over him, she nudges him gently with her nose. “Get up,” she 
seems to say, “let's play some more.” 

The little two-year-old animal is strong enough to carry a 
full-grown man, yet whenever any of the older, heavier boys 
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e . By Ruth T. Crittendon 


gets on her back, she becomes a faker. Her whole body goes 
limp; she sags, her knees quiver; she groans and sighs. If all 
this doesn’t work, she sits down, letting the boy slide down her 
back. Or she will try to buck him off, and failing that, she walks 
calmly between the two trees which grow close together in our 
yard, and literally gives him the brush off. 

The burro is an inexpensive pet, a little grain and hay daily, 
with a treat (a carrot, some salt or sugar or a tomato) is all she 
needs. Her thick heavy coat protects her in winter from the 
elements; her only shelter is a lean-to. 

At first she was allowed to roam at will around our few acres 
in the Berkshires. Last summer she roamed into our garden. 
Everything, carrots, tomatoes, leaves, lettuce and all, disappeared. 

But last fall, Chiquita learned to know when Rocky was due 
home from school, and began to wait for him on the state road. 
That’s when we built the fence. Eating up our garden was one 
thing; risking her life on the main highway was another. , 

Now at three o'clock in the afternoon of each school day, 
Chiquita waits for the school bus inside the fence next to the 
road. When the bus rolls to a stop, and Rocky jumps off and 
climbs the fence, the burro dances with delight. Rocky gives 
her a hug, then leaps onto her back. Very sedately and proudly, 
Chiquita carries Rocky up the hill 200 feet to the house. That 
is, unless she feels perky, then, half-way up, she bucks him off. 

We have found the ideal pet for our adventuresome eleven- 
year-old. 
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It's Women's Responsibility, Too 


By John C. Macfarlane 


LBERT EINSTEIN once said, “All 
my life I have tried to make compli- 
cated things simple, and that has been 
the most difficult thing I have had to do.” 
These are good words to live by. In 
our own way, the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
has been doing this very same thing for 
over ninety years. It is far more compli- 
cating to be indifferent and cruel than it is 
to be thoughtful and kind. People who 
work with livestock and who do their 
work well realize that patience and 
gentle hands will invariably iron out all 
of the little annoyances that seem to 
plague us when we work with farm 
animals. 

Perhaps if we could learn the wisdom 
of living in harmony with our animals 
and were not constantly attempting to 
conquer them at every turn, we could 
materially reduce some of the unbeliev- 
ably high economic losses we hear so 
much about. 

Dr. Richard M. Field, Director of the 
American Institute of Geonomy and 
Natural Resources, Inc., said quite re- 
cently: 

“All human beings are animals and 
therefore depend on the material, natural 
resources which constitute their environ- 
ment. Human beings should not try to 
conquer their environment but learn to 
live in harmony with it. Whether the 
earth was created for or with man, both 
concepts are interdependent correlated 
expressions of life, and it is either man’s 
God-given or man’s inevitable responsibi- 
lity to explore, develop and distribute the 
earth’s material, natural resources for the 
benefit rather than the ultimate im- 
poverishment of himself and his fellow 
man.” 

All livestock producers, not just some 
of them, must come to know the wisdom 
of kindness, understanding and patience. 
They must not feel a sense of shame when 
tempted to use such a word as kindness. 
In itself, the word is a pleasant one and 
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it should have no connotations of effem- 
inatism, although it would seem that live- 
stock people are often of the opinion that 
just the opposite is true. 

Not many years ago man_ himself 
decided the issues that governed his 
existence in our democracy. This is not 
true today—women are also wise in the 
ways of government, both local and 
Federal, and whether man_accepts it or 
not, the women of America are in posses- 
sion today of the dye that will map our 
future as a great and sovereign republic. 

If in the minds of many of our men it 
is impractical or weak to be kind, an 
opinion that has at least been alluded to 
on more than one occasion, then it is high 
time that the women of America assert 
themselves for the ultimate good of all. 

Even if the American woman does not 
concern herself with animal diseases and 
parasites, for the sake of maintaining a 
high appreciation of meat as a dietary 
necessity, they must be concerned with 
livestock handling practices that have long 
since been outlawed by other nations. If 
we recognize the fact that more mail has 
been received by our Federal Congress- 
men, demanding humane killing methods 
than has been received on any other 
matter before our Congress, we must also 
recognize the fact that the women of 
America have a far louder voice than can 
be heard from any other single group— 
agricultural or otherwise. 

The Massachusetts S.P.C.A. has stressed 
these points for years. We will continue 
to do so until every vestige of human 
indifference and brutality disappears from 
our land, and our cattle, calves, sheep 
and swine receive the type of human care 
they must have if our people are to remain 
one of the best fed nations on earth, and 
one of the most humane. 

Your continued support of our work in 
the field of Livestock Conservation is 
vital to whatever success we may achieve 
in the future. 


Angell Memorial Plaza 


MEMOMIAL PrLaza 
Yast Ortice 


formal rededication of Angell 
Memorial Plaza in Post Office Square 
in downtown Boston has been scheduled 
to take place at eleven o'clock on the 
morning of Wednesday, May 28. We 
extend a cordial invitation to members 
and friends of the Society to attend the 
dedication which will pay tribute to our 
Society's founder, George Thorndike 
Angell. 


The program will include the unveiling 
of two tablets on the lower part of the 
monument and short remarks by Mayor 
John B. Hynes on behalf of the City; the 
Park Commissioner for the Parks Depart- 
ment; Dr. Eric H. Hansen for our Society; 
and a representative to speak on behalf 
of the consultants. The American flag 
will be raised to the top of the monu- 
ment with a band playing our National 
Anthem. 


The monument has been completely 
renovated, trees planted, and landscaping 
is under way to make the Plaza a beauty 
spot in the busy, downtown section. The 
accompanying sketch will serve to give 
an idea of just how the Plaza will look 
when completed. This improvement has 
been made under the direction of the 
Parks and Recreation Commission which 
will henceforth maintain the area and 
insure its remaining an oasis of which 
the city can well be proud. 


It will be remembered that the monu- 
ment was originally erected in 1912 as a 
permanent memorial to our founder. 
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“Imo,” “Ego” and “Yessi’ appear on the 
“Woofers” program on WGBH-TV, Channel 2 
in Boston. The three dogs are owned by Dr. 
Gerry B. Schnelle, medical director of Angell 
Memorial. At left is Theodore Steinke, the 
producer-director; at right is Dr. Douglas Stern, 
Extension Veterinarian, Dept. of Veterinary 
Science, University of Massachusetts. 


Six veterinary interns in our seventeenth grad- 

uating class receive their diplomas from Mr. 

William H. Potter, Jr., Chairman of the Soc- 

iety’s Board of Trustees. This intern program 

is the first of its kind organized in this 

country, and veterinary graduates compete for 
the six internship openings. 


Robert Cuoco and Dorothy Hix use teamwork 
to shear a sheep, brought into the Angell 
Memorial Hospital for this purpose. 
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YOUNG 


By Terri Dickerson (Age 10) 


I Wish This month our Young Readers write 


I wish I had a big black horse i 


That would gallop all the day. I Got 
He would play with me a bit, 
Then gallop right away. A Dog 


Shiny, shiny black he'd be, By Judy Reich 
Glowing in the sun. 

O big black horse you are my wish 

To have in time to come. 

See what a nice 
dog Rusty is! 


eed is my big Irish Setter. He is two years old. One 
day we went to the S.P.C.A. to pick out a dog. There 
were hundreds of poor homeless dogs. I wished I could have 
taken them all. I looked around for about an hour. Then I 
spotted Rusty standing on top of his dog house and barking. 
I went over to his cage and called him. He started to lick my 
hand through the wire. I took him out of his cage and played 
with him. I was now decided. I had a dog. 

Our whole family is so devoted to Rusty, even our cat. Yes, 
Rusty and Frisky are best playmates. I wouldn’t trade Rusty 
for any dog in the world. 


Our Puppy 
By Sharon Gould (Age 10) 


WW had a little puppy given to us when he was five weeks 
old. He is black with a white fan on his neck. He was 
: four white paws and the tip of his tail is white. He has a white 
6 @Q . FIRST SYLLABLE OF chest and stomach and a white stripe down his face. When we 


: SACRED.| got him my grandmother was here. She said he was very 
8 eas docile but she wouldn’t think so now. He is now almost three 
9. Juice TAKEN From 


months old. He knows how to sit pretty and jump, speak and 
whisper sometimes. When someone comes into our dooryard 

fi TREE . 

You" OLD WaAy- 


eZ he either bites the toe of their shoe and keeps pulling or puts 
“AN 
SSupporT FoR A BRIDGE. DOWN- 


AFFIRMATIVE Vole. his little paws around their leg. He is cute and we all love him 
very much. 
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about their pets and send pictures 


Our Cat Mickey 
By Janet Rayfield (Age 11) 


a 


Can you see the “M” on Mickey's forehead? 


gm eg awoke one morning to hear our kitten crying. 
When she went to investigate, she saw Mickey stranded 
on a chair and the cellar flooded in two inches of hot water. 
Someone had forgotten to put the cover down on the washtub. 
We are sure that Mickey accidently turned on the water faucet 
during the night as he climbed around the rim of the tub. 
That’s how the cellar got flooded. It was lots of fun for my 
sister and me to stay home from school and help mop up. It 
took more than three hours. 

Mickey always seems to be getting into trouble no matter 


where he is. The “M” on his forehead must stand for Mickey 
and “Mischief!” 
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Do you love animals ? 
Then don’t miss 
“the TV Show of the Week!” 
(we’re quoting our fans) 

WHAT? CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE? Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN ? Every Saturday morning, 8:45 a.m. 
WHO? John Macfarlane, host, 
and an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


Sambo and Lady 
By Rhea Cominos 


HESE are our two dogs. Most of the time they’re in mischief 
and sometimes they’re quiet. Sambo is the dog with the 


fewer spots and is the youngest. Lady is the oldest one with the 
most spots. 


The Vain Cat 


By Nancy and David Christiansen 


HIS is a picture of Boxer, 

our five-year-old cat. He 
has double-paws on all four 
feet and is very “vain” as you 
can see by the picture. It is 
not unusual for him to roll 
over. He will do it whenever 
you pay attention to him and 
pet him. He is very smart and 
will roll over just to show off 
to our cat, Smoky. Smoky 
won’t even look at Boxer. 
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Tide 


By Blanche 


ATER spells adventure for the great explorer or the small 
boy at the swimming hole. It also holds a certain fas- 
cination for my cat Goldie. 

On a sunny morning Goldie’s favorite perch is the flat top 
of the divan where he stretches out with paws curled under to 
watch me water the plants. 

Through amber-colored slits he stares at the shining drops 
that cling to the pink begonia blossoms, and the slits become 
circles as one drop merges with another and spills across the 
leaves in a glistening stream. 

One day the rubber bulb accidently twisted in my hand and 
squirted backward instead of forward. Shuddering under the 
cool spray Goldie catapulted out of the room. 

No more plant-watching for kitty, I thought with a grin as 
his three-ringed tail disappeared from sight. 

But next morning Goldie was at his observation post. Later 
I was surprised to find him lapping up the water in the saucers 
under the flower pots. Thinking him thirsty I brought some 
fresh water which he rejected with a bored glance. “What do 
you think I want that for?” he seemed to ask, and turning back 
noisily finished up the muddy water. 

Soon I began to notice smudges on the white rim of the kit- 
chen sink which looked suspiciously like paw marks. I scoured 
them away and waited. 

A sort of muted “plop” one day sent me racing to the kitchen. 
In the sink stood Goldie, his pointed pink tongue eagerly ex- 
tended to catch the few drops of water escaping from the faucet. 

“Kitty!” I shouted angrily. Trapped, he froze guiltily, then 
leaped out of the sink and bolted from the room. 

This scene had to be re-enacted several times more before 
he was finally routed. 

Falsely I believed I had won because as any student of feline 
psychology knows, the well worn advice “If at first you don’t 
succced, try try again,” is one that a cat really puts into practice. 


Graduated with Honors =. 


HEN we got Teddy, we thought she was a “he.” But 

when she presented us with kittens, we had to change 
he name, so we called her Tedetus. She looked just like a little 
Teddy Bear. 

One day she went away and stayed about a week. We 
thought she was lost, but she had only been up the road to the 
school house. When the teacher found out who she belonged 
to, he brought her home and said they had given her an “MA” 
degree. 

We soon found out what he meant when she produced her 
five children! 
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Goldie 


M. D’Hondt 


Through amber-colored slits he stared at the shining drops. 


The day I came upon Goldie sitting in the bathroom specu- 
latively gazing at the drain in the tub I knew that nothing 
had really changed. After that there were always the marks 
of the prowler to be erased before bathing. 

On evening being pressed for time I performed the scouring 
ritual with a few uncomplimentary remarks, and after drawing 
the water hurried out to make up for lost time. A short time 
later while brushing my hair in the bedroom strange noises 
reached me from the other side of the wall. 

Entering the bathroom I saw Goldie thrashing frantically in 
the tub of water. He made a valiant attempt to scramble up 
the side but slipped and fell in again. 

“Good enough,” I scolded him between laughs. “Next time 
you'll look before you leap. I think I'll leave you just where 
you are.” 

His smooth tan ears flattened disapprovingly as he yowled 
piteously for help. 

I melted and grabbing a towel lifted him out of the deep. 
Once on the floor he wriggled from my grasp and rushed down 
the staircase dragging a limp rat-like tail behind him. 

And from that day to this there have been no more cat prints. 


By Sally Baker Hewitt 


Tedetus with Mrs. 
Hewitt 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


S. P. C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —- Northampton Branch 
Choice of (Please Check) 


MORGAN HORSE 


S.P.C.A. Street 

Box 372 

Mass, No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed 


Please send order to address at left.’ 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR Bg ing 
forward to the next 11 issues.’—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
1 y?., $3; 2 yrs., $5 
Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Dont Miss Out 


Our brand new 1957 Bound 
Volume of OuR DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.50. 

Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 

This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 

Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE C. A 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 ual 2020 
Contributing Annual 25.00 = Children’s 1.00 
Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant . 
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............... BEAGLE KITTEN 
Package of 12 — $1.00 a 
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Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 
learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


Met 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Our special price is good only when ac- 
companied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for ................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1958 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
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